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The Present-Day Meaning 
of Easter 
* 
Opening Statement by 


CHANCELLOR KIMPTON 
k 


CHANCELLOR Kimpton: It is my privilege today to extend the congratu- 
lations of the University of Chicago to Station WMAQ in Chicago on 
_ the occasion of its thirtieth anniversary. WMAQ pioneered many new 
_ patterns of radio service for American listeners and, from the begin- 
ning, has had a long and constructive association with the University 
_ of Chicago. Under the guidance of Miss Judith Waller, now Midwest 
| director of public service for N.B.C., WMAQ was the first radio station 
_ to permit free and spontaneous discussion of public issues by experts. 
_ It was on Sunday morning, February 4, 1931, that Professors T.. V. 
| Smith, Percy Boynton, and Winfred Garrison of the University of Chi- 
_ cago faculty gathered around an old-fashioned carbon microphone in 
_ Mitchell Tower on the University campus to discuss the controversial 
_ Wickersham Report on Prohibition. Then and there on WMAQ was 
- created the first regularly scheduled educational talk program in the 
_ history of radio. The name—like the spirit—of the program was taken 
_ from the free discussions at the internationally known round table in 
the faculty club dining-room of the University. Thus, WMAQ and the 
_ University of Chicago undertook to utilize radio to fortify the American 
ideal of free discussion in the public interest. 
With the leadership and imagination of Miss Judith Waller—then 
_ the station manager of WMAQ-—the Rounp Tasze platform was un- 
- folded in action. The principles of this platform are: First, radio, being 
arevolutionary means of communication, can be used to present the 
- best thinking which education and public leadership, both in America 
and abroad, have to offer. Second, this Rounp Taste platform would 
: provide a model, not only for radio, but for every other form of serious, 
portal discussion. Third, this platform, in the image of the educa- 
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tional ideal, would be free to men and women to whom facts are sacred, 
opinions informed and judicious. It has no ax to grind, and no censor- 
ship, open or implicit, to which it must bow. 

The success of this unique radio venture on WMAQ has led, as all of 
you know, to the weekly presentation of the Rounp Taste by the 
National Broadcasting Company since 1933. The N.B.C. network de- 
serves the fullest praise for continuing WMAQ’s policy of giving com- 
plete freedom to university scholars to discuss and analyze issues of pub- 
lic policy with the sole aim of clarification and education for the listener. 
I am particularly delighted to reinforce my personal statement of com- 
mendation and congratulation by telling you of the award just given 
the University of Chicago Rounp Taste and N.B.C. by the National 
Association for Better Radio and Television, which has cited the Rounp 
Tas xe as the outstanding educational radio program for 1951, and I look 
forward to a future in which the Rounp Taste and WMAQ continue 
to set standards of excellence for American broadcasting. 


* 


Mr. Paucx: The great festivals of the Christian year are surrounded 
with so many traditions and customs that it is often not easy to know 
clearly what it is we celebrate when they come around. Today is Easter. 
What is the meaning of this feast? Can we say something definite about 
this? 

Easter eggs and Easter bunnies which delight the children are all sym- 
bols of the new life which comes with spring. Easter parades, with their 
display of new bonnets and finery, are also celebrations of spring, of the 
sort which appeal to the people of modern commercialized society. The 
churches are overcrowded today. This is traditionally the one Sunday 
of the year when everyone feels that he ought to go to church. 

Now, it is not the coming of spring which is celebrated in the churches. 
The theme of Easter is the Resurrection of Christ. Christ’s Resurrection, 
as recorded in biblical myth and legend and explained in ecclesiastical 
liturgy and dogma—this lends the substance to the celebration of Easter. 
The question which we ought to discuss is what the present-day mean- 
ing of all this is. 

Kitagawa, you have been brought up and have lived in the non-Chris- 
tian world. Do you think that the Easter faith is something uniquely 
Christian? 
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Mr. Kiracawa: Yes, it is. From the viewpoint of non-Christian re- 
ligions the Easter faith is probably the most unique feature of Christi- 
anity. To most Orientals the Easter message is bewildering, because 
they take “transmigration” for granted. In the oriental view, Nature 
is the lord of heaven and earth and even master of the gods. Nature 
is both constructive and destructive; it creates and destroys; and it de- 
stroys by creating. 

The message of Easter has no relevance in the oriental religious con- 
text. Oriental religions are concerned with the question: “Will the dead 
die again?” while Christianity asks, “Will the dead live again?” 

In the Orient from this question developed the theory of “transmi- 


- gration.” A person dies, but he will be born again; he will die and be 
_ born again continuously. Everything—animate and inanimate—trans- 
§ y y, § 


migrates according to the cosmic urge of Nature. 


Mr. Paucx: If the idea of transmigration is the key to the under- 


_ standing of the oriental mind, we must conclude that the oriental faith 


does not know the mystery of release or redemption as Christians do. 


Mr. Krracawa: Yes, I agree with you. As I see it, Christianity affirms 
the victory of life over death, for in the oriental religions life and death 
are but links in the chain of being. In contrast with the oriental view 
of “transmigration,” the Christian faith proclaims that God is the lord 


_ of Nature and that God does not destroy creatures but redeems them. 


The oriental notion of transmigration views the world as a chain of 


' creation and destruction which continues automatically, while in the 
_ Christian view the creative power of God overcomes the destructive 
_ forces of the world. God is the victor. 


Mr. Pauck: So, as you see it, then, this affirmation of victory of life 


_ over death, this is the deep distinction between oriental religiousness and 


_ Christian piety. 


Rylaarsdam, the Christian faith lives out of the Bible. Could one call 
the Easter faith a biblical faith? 


Mr. RyzaarspaM: Yes, I think so. The Easter faith brings to a climax 
what the Bible teaches about life. The Bible holds that there is victory 
over pain, over injustice, and over death. But the Bible is also realistic. 
It tells us to accept evil, sin, and death as facts. Pain is a fact. Injustice 
is real. You cannot hide death. The Easter faith is an embattled faith. 

Its key words are “yes, but” and “nevertheless.” 
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Mk. Pauck: I understand what you mean, I think, but I am wonder- 
ing whether it is permissible to speak of the biblical faith in the way 
you do in view of the fact that we must distinguish between the religion 
of the Old Testament and the religion of the New Testament. You 
seem to believe that what you call the Easter faith is voiced also by the 
men of the Old Testament. 


Mr. RyxaarspaM: Yes. I think that that is so, and I think that I can 
illustrate it. For example, in the Book of Habakkuk, I read: 


“For though the fig tree shall not flourish, 
Neither shall fruit be on the vine; 
The labor of the olive shall fail, 
And the fields shall yield no food: 
The flock shall be cut off from the fold, 
And there shall be no herd in the stalls; 
Yet will I rejoice in Jehovah, 
I will joy in the God of my salvation.” 


Drought, famine, devastation. Life .is a conflict. Yes, but that is not all. 
And then look at the Book of Isaiah: 


“All flesh is grass, all the goodliness thereof is as the flower of the 
field: the grass withereth, the flower fadeth, because the breath of 
Jehovah bloweth upon it; surely the people is grass. The grass 
withereth, the flower fadeth; but the word of our God shall stand 
forever.” 


Life is short; it is brutish. Yes, but, that is not all. 

Not only in the Easter story in the Gospels but also in the rest of the 
New Testament this Old Testament testimony is lifted to an even more 
victorious level. The “nevertheless” and the “yes, but” are given a new 
perspective. 

As St. Paul puts it, 


“Wherefore if any man is in Christ, he is a new creature, 
The old things are passed away, They are become new.” 


And then in the First Epistle of John, “God is light... and in Him 
is no darkness at all.” 

Pain? Injustice? Death? Yes, but now, even more than before, there 
is meaning and support for life because God is a living God. 


Mr. Paucx: So then the meaning of Easter is not realized unless 
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it is appropriated in faith. Easter comes alive only in Easter faith. 

That is how I should put it. 

_ When Christians sing in the churches, “Jesus Christ is risen today,” 
ey do not merely hail an event which happened hundreds of years 
ago, let us say, the miracle that a man rose from the dead, but they pro- 
fess that Jesus, the man of God, who willingly took the cross upon him- 

self, was the son of God. They acknowledge that, despite the Crucifix- 

jon, He was not defeated. 


Mr. RyzaarspaM: That is right. Good Friday and Easter belong to- 
gether. We must not think of them as separate dates on a calendar. 
‘The nails of the cross and the bloody spear of death are also real at 
aster. And the faith of Easter is also a fact on Good Friday. Christian 
art has produced what is known as a “Victorious Crucifix.” In this it has 
acted with the correct instinct for the meaning of the Easter faith. 


_ Mk. Paucx: This is a reflection of their faith. A faith is a basic atti- 
nude toward life, “the substance of things hoped for and the evidence of 
things not seen,” to use the old biblical phrase. Unless one trusts that 
Heath, though it is the inevitable destiny of every one of us, is not the 
meaning of life, and unless one is confident that Jesus, though he was 
ut away by trial and execution, disclosed the truth by which people 
must live, he has no Easter faith. Translated into untheological terms, 
this faith is nothing else than the readiness to accept insecurity. 


| Mr. Rytaarspam: Certainly insecurity is an inescapable fact of actual 
numan existence. There are certain things which cannot be gotten 
around. Death is one of those. But in other areas, too, there are certain 
mponderables which cannot be insured against. 


Mr. Paucx: So, what you are saying really is that the Easter faith 
#s not real unless it is related to the fundamental fact that all life is 
)nsecure. 


_ Mr. Ryzaarspam: That is right. 


_ Mr. Paucx: Thus, when the Easter faith is to be realized today, this 
an be done only if people do not misinterpret religion as if it meant 
11 search for security, for escape, for something which cannot be shaken. 
aybe this is putting it dangerously. 

| Mr. RytaarspaM: I would say that, if people use religion as a means 
escaping some of the facts of life, they are trying to use it as magic. 


They are trying to get free of something. . 
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Mr. Pauck: It seems to me that this applies even to the feature which 
is put so much into the foreground on Easter when people interpret th 
Easter faith as if it were nothing else but an affirmation of immortality 
Now I do not wish to speculate on the problem of immortality; I a 
trying to say only, that, if someone identifies the Easter faith with a 
belief in immortality, he affirms merely that there is something inde 
structible in him which will be maintained even though everything els 
Passes away. 


Mr. RyvaarspaM: That is why I like the term “resurrection,” because 
in resurrection we emphasize the dependence, the complete dependence 
of man upon God. 


Mr. Krracawa: But if my observation is correct, gentlemen, I feel that 
many Christians misunderstand this very point. They take it as if resur- 
rection were a sort of transmigration—as Mr. Pauck has put it, a part 
of us never dies. I mean, we have something immortal within us. Is that 
not the common misunderstanding? 


Mr. Ryzaarspa: Yes. We think that we are provided with a safety 
island when we take to religion. 


Mr. Paucx: We could go so far as to say that we by-pass the Easter 
message in its fundamental Christian sense if we try, by it or through it, 
merely to obtain security. But, when we say that the Easter faith, in- 
terpreted in terms of common experience, is the readiness to accept inse- 
curity, we must be sure to avoid certain possible misinterpretations. For 
the readiness to accept insecurity certainly cannot be the same thing 
as fatalism or a blind submission to an inscrutable destiny. I think that 
whosoever is a fatalist is not really a man of faith, because he refuses 
to care. 


Mr. RyaarspaM: In the Easter faith the acceptance of insecurity is 
coupled with the birth of hope and faith. 


Mr. Paucx: I think that that is the significant aspect of the meaning 
of “acceptance” as we use the word in this context. The readiness to 
accept even the insecurities of life means that beyond the fragmentari- 
ness of existence there emerges, again and again, the hope on which one 
can rely. I am impressed by the fact that if one succeeds, in faith, to 
couple insecurity and hope, one is given a great sense of liberation. 

A few years ago, immediately after the war, I was in Europe and 
I heard, again and again, testimonies from a great number of people 
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to the effect that when they found themselves deprived of all safeties 
and securities in air raids and in other dangers of war, instead of feeling 
fear and horror, they were filled with a sense of profound freedom and 
liberation, because they realized that in the end life is not grounded 
on that which you can manage yourself and to which you can relate 
yourself in immediacy. 


Mr. Kitacawa: But that is the point where a serious question comes 
to my mind. Such an attitude of which you have just spoken, inner 
calmness and inner security, has certain dangers too; and of this Ori- 
sentals have traditionally been accused. You see, insecurity and suffering 
soften drive men into an attitude of submission and irresponsibility. 
People do not pay a sufficient amount of attention to what goes on 
around them. Is that not so? 


Mk. Pauck: If we define the Easter faith as a readiness to accept inse- 
‘curity—and, of course, we say this only with reference to the funda- 
imental symbols of the Christian faith—namely, Good Friday in its rela- 
‘tion with Easter or the Resurrection in relation to the Crucifixion—then 
‘we do not interpret this faith to mean just blind submission or resig- 
‘mation to the inevitable. What we mean is that we cannot stake life 
‘on that which is within our immediate control as if we were the “cap- 
‘tains of our souls and the masters of our fate.” If one puts it this way, 
ithen one speaks really in terms of what is implied in the biblical faith. 
*So what is practically implied in what we are saying is that we cannot 
-actualize that which is put to the attention of people on Easter Day by 
‘trusting in the plans which we make. I think that the danger of Amer- 
fican life today is that people try to anticipate the future. 


Mr. RytaarspaM: That certainly is what we are being accused of. 
‘Europeans often think that we are neurotic in our attempt to play it safe. 
_ Of course I do not understand the European situation the way you do, 
‘Pauck, but my feeling is that the Easter faith has a different role to play 
in Europe than in America. It is my impression that in Europe the role. 
‘which the Easter faith should play should be to urge people to under- 
‘take responsibility, to avoid resignation, to live in hope; whereas here 
among us in America the role it should play is to break down our self- 
‘reliance and to make us more humble about our own ability to build 
a safe world. 

Mr. Krracawa: I think that there is a very definite danger of abso- 
Jutizing our own planning in this. 
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Mr. Ryzaarspam: Yes. That is precisely the thing which the Easter 
faith ought to warn us against in our present situation here, where we 
are so conscious of our responsibility as well as of our power. 


Mr. Pauck:I used the phrase before that people try to “anticipate the 
future.” Of course, I do not mean to say that we should not look for- 
ward toward what lies ahead. We all agree that planning is an unavoid- 
able aspect of life and is even an exercise of responsibility. But what is 
dangerous is to set one’s faith in the process of planning and to rely, 
in an absolute way, upon that which one has staked out for one’s self 
as a possible result of today’s actions. 


Mr. RyzaarspaM: We should not pretend to be able to predict all the 
results. We should go ahead in faith, hoping that “all things will work 
together for good.” 


Mr. Paucx: I am impressed by the fact that so many people, when 
they discover that they cannot master life in all respects, turn to psycho- 
therapy as if a psychotherapist could teach them how to live in absolute 
security. The wise psychotherapists, as I see it, really try to teach people 
to accept life as it is, together with its fragmentations, frustrations, and 
insecurities. 


Mr. RyzaarspaM: And all the struggles which go with it. 


Mr. Kitacawa: And yet you have to avoid the acceptance of status 
quo or something of that sort. 


Mk. Pauck: That is right. 

Kitagawa, if in the light of what we have been saying, you were to 
sum up the nature of the Easter faith and to explain the reasons for it, 
how would you do it? 


Mr. Krracawa: Let me put it this way. I think of an old Indian 
proverb which says, “Who plants mangoes, mangoes shall he eat; who 
plants a thorn bush, thorns shall wound his feet.” But, in reality, as we 
have been discussing, someone else often eats the mangoes I plant, and 
I get hurt by the thorn bush planted by others. We must recognize the 
existence of evil and insecurity in this world. 

At the same time we must not be fatalists. To accept the evil of the 
world and give up the fight is contrary to the Easter faith. God through 
Christ gives us assurance that the battle is infinitely worth while and 
that in faith is given the power to obtain victory over evil. 
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It was Dr. Albert Schweitzer who said, at one time, “Because I have 
confidence in the power of truth and of the spirit... I am never afraid 
__ to face the dismal reality, and to see it as it really is.” 

His is not an act of sheer heroism, nor is it the result of an exag- 
gerated ego. Schweitzer’s utter humility and faith fascinate me. He 
knows the reality of suffering but does not yield to submission. His faith 
is not an illusion in which he remains aloof from the world. 

To Schweitzer, “Christianity ...does not abandon this world ... but 
assigns to man a place in this world and commands him to live in it and 
to work in it. ... Christianity gives him the assurance that thereby God’s 
purpose for the world and for man is being fulfilled.” 

This, I take it, is the reason of Christian faith in Easter. 


Mr. Paucx: I am reminded, as we speak here, of a statement which 
I heard Professor Hocking of Harvard University make in reply to a 
question, “What is a lost soul?” He said, “Our life is a process of con- 
versation between ourselves and the whole of the world in which we 
live. It is possible for human beings to talk to one another with their 
lips and be remote from one another in their hearts. Falsehood and 
selfishness create chasms between man and man; and the professions 
of friendship have always to be tested by the inner facts of sincerity and 
love. 

“These principles of human intercourse are also valid for the continu- 
ous conversation between the individual and his world. A man may be 
at odds with this world and he may be in harmony with his world; but 
there is everything in human experience to give us, as we look at the 
facts of nature and at the facts of history, a sense of loneliness in the 
presence of the great unknown. There it is in its immensity, operating 
according to natural laws, opaque, silent, inscrutable, frequently cruel, 
and apparently uninterested in the lot of us poor human beings. 

“Then, too, in the group which we call humanity, there is something 
massive ... which makes the individual person feel that he is alone and 
uncared for, and that his only possible policy is one of struggling with 
might and main to gain for himself by snatching from the whole what 
he can. 

“Now in so far as a person maintains this picture of the universe, he 
- is a lost soul: he cannot look at the world with confidence. He cannot 
see beyond that horizon which closes his life in nothingness. ...He 
cannot see any meaning in his life beyond what he can enforce by dint 
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of his own self-assertion. In so far as we feel in ourselves this absence 
of confidence, .. . this fear of calamity and death, we are lost. 

“The only thing which could come to us to make it possible for us 
to deal in full honor and trust with the world, and with each other, is 
some assurance that these appearances are not true; some assurance that 
out of this silence there is a voice which speaks, and in the callous ma- 
chinery of the cosmos there is a heart which cares, and a purpose which 
plans. Whatever brings this assurance comes as a savior....” 

This, it seems to me, is the message of Easter. 


Mr. RyvaarspaM: Our generation wants heroism; it wants a hard life. 
Blood, sweat, and tears; yes, emotionally they appeal to us. We fret 
about our loss of dynamic, about the opportunism of policy and moral 
rot. But we cannot have heroism and character without having a cause 
and a resource bigger than ourselves. The martyrs and saints of all the 
centuries have been those who took their armor at the altar of God and 
in simplicity and trust stretched forth their hands to receive the gift of 
life. Faith is the basis of meaning and of heroism also today. 


The Rounp Tas xe, oldest educational program continuously an the air, is broadcast entire- 
ly without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical outline, and ex- 
change data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves the 
responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. 
The supplementary information in this pamphlet has been developed by staff research and 
is not to be considered as representing the opinions of the Rounp TaB.eE speakers. 


WHAT IS THE CHRISTIAN HOPE?* 


By LESSLIE NEWBIGIN 
Bishop in Madhurai and Ramnad, Church of South India 


* 


WHAT is the word of hope which the Churches really have to say 
to the world in this generation? What is the Christian hope? As we 
examine that question we begin to see that there are deep differences 
- amongst us. When we look into the New Testament, I think we are 
bound to be struck by the fact that the word “hope” plays a much 
_ larger part than it does in most Christian thinking and preaching. We 
| preach a good deal about faith and love, but not, I think, very much 
about hope. It is true that we use the word “hope” a great deal, but 
it generally refers to those smaller hopes about which we are not very 
sure whether they will be realised. Perhaps it is so just because we do 
not have a very firm grip on what the New Testament calls “the Hope 
which never disappoints us.” 

What is the ultimate, sure and certain hope, about which we can 
be certain when all other hopes fail? I think that if you asked an ordi- 
_ nary church member in the west for the past hundred years or so what 
_ was the ultimate hope on which he relied, he would probably give you 
_ one or both of two distinct answers. First, the answer that he hoped 
_ that the world was going to be better for his children and his grand- 
children than it is now, that he hoped that, with whatever setbacks, 
| the world was progressing and would progress towards some, perhaps 
vaguely defined, perfection in future. And on the other hand he might 
say that he hoped for himself and for his friends and fellow-believers 
_ that there was an ultimate personal immortality beyond death. I think 
| Iam right in saying that an average Christian would answer with one 
_ or both of these hopes. And I want to show that that means we have 
really forgotten the New Testament hope; or rather that we have 
_ broken it up into two fragments, neither of which is, in itself, true or 
_ capable of standing. 

_ Look, in the first place, at this belief, this hope for human progress. 


_ * From a talk originally presented on the Third Programme of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation (see The Listener, September 20, 1951). 
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It has a very brief history, not more than two hundred years; and it is 
suffering a very widespread breakdown at the present day. That is so, 
not merely, as is so often said, because of a failure of nerve under the 
blows that it has suffered in the last few decades, but more fundamen- 
tally because of its own inherent illogicality. Because if your ultimate 
hope is fixed upon something which is to happen or to exist on this 
planet a hundred or two hundred years ahead, then obviously the men 
and women now living can only be instrumental in the fulfilment of 
that hope, and they cannot share in it. Necessarily, the individual is 
pushed to one side. 

In our own day, communism and the other totalitarian faiths have 
had the courage to accept the logic of this hope. The tragedy is that 
those who are not prepared to accept it are often left without any real 
hope at all. Is it not true that in so many parts of the world today those 
who have hope for the future are those who have apparently no com- 
passion for the men and women now living and dying in the present? 
And that those who cannot rid themselves of that compassion are at 
the same time those who have no hope for the future? The belief that 
we can rest our ultimate hopes upon some future earthly perfection 
ultimately breaks down by its own inherent illogicality. But, on the 
other hand, if we flee from that into a hope simply for personal immor- 
tality, we are landed in an equally impossible position. It is true that 
it is only the faith that there is a destiny for every individual beyond 
death which can assure the significance and worth of the individual 
within the social process; if there is no future for man beyond the 
grave then quite certainly the individual is simply instrumental in the 
social process and ought to be treated as such. 

But to make the hope of personal survival alone one’s ultimate hope 
must mean finally abandoning the attempt to make any sense of hu- 
man history. There can be a multitude of individual meanings within 
history, but there cannot be a meaning to the whole of history. If the 
ultimate end is simply my personal salvation, then selfishness, pro- 
vided it is sufficiently far-sighted, is once more enthroned as the final 
virtue, and history has no meaning. Or else, if we shrink from that, 
we are left with a situation which I fancy many Christians are in, 
where we have to cope with two unrelated meanings: some kind of 
meaning for the cosmic process as a whole and some kind of private 
meaning for my own life, but the two ultimately unrelated to each 
other. 
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In contrast to these two fragments of hope, the New Testament 
gives us what one might call a unitary hope. It is not simply the hope 
that the world is going to get better, nor is it simply the hope that 
I am going to achieve immortality. It is the hope of Christ’s final vic- 
tory by which history is consummated and brought to its end, a con- 
summation in which both the meaning of the whole cosmic process 
and the meaning of my individual life is achieved and revealed. Un- 
less I am much mistaken, the New Testament, when it speaks of the 
personal future of the individual, speaks almost entirely within the 
context of that corporate and perfect hope. It is the hope that all things 
shall be summed up in Christ. And that is not conceived of simply 
as a continuation—as the sort of end-product—of history on this planet. 
On the contrary, the language of the New Testament is always in 
terms of a new creation, a new heaven and a new earth. Not immor- 
tality, but resurrection. And the distinction is important. In the New 
Testament that new creation involves a radical judgment upon all that 
is human, the reversal of human judgment. The first shall be last and 
the last first, as Christ said over and over again. You remember that 
in His parable of the Final Judgment it is the apparently insignificant 
act, the cup of cold water, the food to the hungry, the visit to the 
prisoner, the act which the doer had himself forgotten, which is found 
to be ultimately significant. There is thus judgment at the threshold 
of that consummation for which the Christian hopes. 

There is a radical discontinuity—not a complete discontinuity, that 
would be meaningless, but a radical discontinuity—between that final 
consummation and this on-going history, whether personal or cor- 
porate; a discontinuity indicated by the words “death” and “resurrec- 
tion.” This elemental judgment of discontinuity is not accidental but 
necessary. Death is a sort of boundary line which runs across all that 
is human, both the personal life and the life of cultures and empires 
and civilisations. It is, as it were, that nothing human is such that it 
can be projected to infinity, that it can be projected to perfection, be- 
cause there is evil mixed in at the roots of even what is good in human 
achievement; that every human achievement is subject both to tran- 
sience and also to ambiguity. Every human achievement opens up the 
possibility both of new good and of new evil. And right across all 
human achievement there necessarily runs the boundary of death, 
the sign, the symbol, of that radical evil. 

It is this which accounts for the fact that it is so difficult for us to 
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reconcile personal meaning, individual meaning, with cosmic meaning. 
It is because every man must die before the harvest that he has sown 
can be reaped. He is, as it were, swept out of the on-going army and 
left by the side so that he cannot see the end of the march. That is 
the sign both of God’s judgment and also of His mercy: judgment, 
because no human life and no human achievement is in itself fit for 
eternity; and also mercy, because there is necessarily a time—human 
life being what it is—when the possibilities of what is human within 
the bounds of history have been exhausted, and it is time to bring 
down the curtain. That applies both to the individual and also, surely, 
to the whole cosmic drama. 

We have here no continuing city. The Christian hope, then, is fixed 
upon that which lies beyond the gulf of death and resurrection, upon 
a new creation: as the Bible says, a new Jerusalem coming down out 
of heaven as a bride adorned for her husband. It is a hope based not 
upon a speculation but upon a fact, the fact that Jesus died and rose 
again: that Jesus, the sinless Son of God who was made man for us, 
took upon Himself for us that death which is the wages of sin, the 
sign of God’s judgment upon us; that Jesus went down into that river 
which is the ultimate boundary of all that is human and rose again, 
conqueror over sin and death. We have been begotten again to a living 
hope by the resurrection, says Peter. And that hope again is not simply 
individual but cosmic. It is not simply the resurrection of the indi- 
vidual but the certain hope of Christ’s ultimate triumph, of a new 
creation, that is the hope to which we are begotten again by the resur- 
rection. 

Christian hope, therefore, is something which is solidly based upon 
both the past and the present. It is based upon the accomplished vic- 
tory of Christ and upon His continuing reign at the right hand of 
the Father. I know no better way of illustrating the atmosphere, so 
to say, of the New Testament, no better way of illustrating the par- 
ticular quality of hope as it seems to me that the New Testament pre- 
sents it, than from the experience of countless people on the Con- 
tinent—in the occupied parts of Europe during the days between 
D-Day and V-Day. When the news was flashed across Europe and 
men realised that the decisive landings had been made, that a bridge- 
head had been established, then all over occupied Europe people knew 
that this was the moment to rise, to throw off the occupying power, 
to strike the blow for freedom. That this was, as the phrase was then 
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used, the beginning of the end. And that is almost precisely the lan- 
guage of the New Testament. With Christ, we have the beginning of 
the end, we are living between D-Day and V-Day, between the de- 
cisive breakthrough, as it were, and the final victory. There is a fight, 
but we live in a certain and sure hope of victory, based upon what He 
has done. 

The Christian hope, therefore, must necessarily appear from the 
world’s point of view profoundly paradoxical, as paradoxical as the 
Cross. Because it is hope based upon a death and a resurrection, and 
therefore experienced in a constant dying and rising with Christ. It 
is, therefore, not a hope which depends for its validation, for its 
confirmation, upon what one might call historical effectiveness. The 
man who has this hope is enabled, as it were, to offer each day obedi- 
ence to God in and through Christ, knowing that as God raised up 
Christ from the dead He can and will keep and raise up all that is 
offered to Him through Christ, even though it may be as historically 
ineffective as Christ’s life and ministry must have been pronounced to 
be by His contemporaries. 

At the end of his life the great apostle, a prisoner in Rome, appar- 
ently condemned to complete uselessness, looking over his own life 
and labours, said: “I know Whom I have believed, and am persuaded 
that He is able to keep that which I have committed to Him against 
that day.” That is the Christian hope: that every act of obedience to 
God, however apparently insignificant and historically ineffective, can 
be committed to Him now, immediately, in the present, with the sure 
confidence that it is kept until the day of the final victory. 

In the recent international gathering in Switzerland it was made 
extraordinarily clear to us that Christians in the world today face fun- 
damentally different situations. One man may be in a situation where 
he can apparently do nothing which is outwardly effective for Christ. 
Another man is in a position where there are almost boundless possi- 
bilities for altering the situation in obedience to what we see in the 
New Testament. What was clear, as we talked together about the Chris- 
tian hope, was that in each and every situation it is possible for the 
Christian to commit, here and now, the act that he can do to the living 
God, knowing that He is able to keep it till the day of His final victory. 


SELF-INTEREST AS A MOTIVE* 


By A. R. VIDLER 
Canon and Librarian, St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, England 
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A FEW weeks ago, I ate two Sunday dinners on end. It is a thing 
I have never done before and devoutly hope I shall never do again— 
unless of course reincarnation should turn out to be a fact, and in a 
future existence I shall have once more the appetite of a schoolboy. 
This is what happened. I had just completed an agreeable and sub- 
stantial meal in my own house, when a reminder was brought to me 
that I had accepted an invitation to dine that day with some neigh- 
bouring friends. I knew the occasion had been arranged with much 
care as well as kindness: and so, having to make up my mind on the 
spur of the moment, I decided that I should cause less embarrassment 
to my friends, however much I might cause to myself, if I did not 
allude to the fact that I had already eaten. 

My decision was probably wrong, though it was well intended. I 
make this rather disgraceful confession in order to show that one can 
do the same thing twice in the course of a single hour from quite dif- 
ferent motives. My motive in eating the first meal was, I take it, 
simple self-interest. That is to say, I have found by experience that it 
is to my own interest to satisfy my appetite for food at regular times 
each day. My motive in eating the second meal was—so I thought at 
the time—purely altruistic, that is, to give pleasure to others. Certainly 
I had no appetite for it, though I wished I had, since excellent fare 
was provided. But I am not so sure now that my motive was altruistic: 
perhaps all I wanted to do was to save my own confusion of face as 
far as possible. And if so, my motive this time, too, was self-interested. 

But that only shows how difficult this question of motives is. When 
we think we are being altruistic, it may be nothing else but a subtle 
way of pleasing ourselves, that is, of getting pleasure from the sense 
that we are giving pleasure to other people. In fact, I suppose that in 
a sense all our actions are self-interested: we should not do anything 


* From a talk originally broadcast on the Home Service of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation (see The Listener, May 10, 1951). 
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unless we had some sort of an interest in doing it; unless we wanted 
to do it. Yet it is also true that we sometimes do things that we do not 
| want to do. To take a trivial instance, often during the past few months 
I have taken my dog for a walk in the pouring rain, when I should 
have much preferred to stay in and keep dry. Is that an example of 
pure altruism? Not at all. In this case my motive was very likely self- 
interest: I wanted the satisfaction of feeling that I treat my dog 
decently. 

All that emerges so far is that self-interest as a motive is somewhat 
deceptive and complicated. Anyone who thinks he can settle the matter 
with a sweeping generalisation is sure to be wrong. The American 
critic who said: “I’ve yet to find a man worth his salt in any direction 
who didn’t think of himself first and foremost,” was certainly wrong, 
because I doubt if anyone is as completely preoccupied with self as 
all that. But on the other hand, those moralists who tell us that we 
ought never to think of our own good but only of the good of our 
neighbours are also much too simple and sweeping. For one thing, we 
cannot help thinking of our own good: and then, seeking the good of 
our neighbours is more easily said than done. Which neighbours, and 
‘in what order of priority? 

It seems to me that the first thing we must do is to recognise quite 
| frankly that human beings are so constituted that they are bound to 
‘be interested in themselves, to care for themselves, and to seek their 
own good as they understand it. “Nature,” said Cicero, “has endowed 
“every species of living creature with the instinct of self-preservation”; 
‘and that includes human beings as well as animals. Unless we had 
this self-interested instinct, or urge, or motive, or whatever you call it, 
we should have no chance of biological survival. We should never 
| grow; still less grow up. It is self-interest or, if you like, self-love that 
‘impels us to find a standing-ground for ourselves in the world; that 
‘moves us to find means of sustaining our physical existence; that 
prompts us to build up a common life with other people, and at the 
“same time to become persons with our own individual characters in- 
'stead of merely identical units like the worker-bees in a hive. So—at 
_any rate at this level—we may say what Shakespeare makes the Dau- 
phin say to his father: “Self-love, my liege, is not so vile a sin as self- 
‘neglecting.” Indeed, I think we must accept the conclusion of a rev- 
erend and Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford who said: “Respect 
‘to self and its ultimate good pertains to the very nobility of man’s 
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nature; without which all the moral solidity of his character would 
evaporate, nature would be unmoored and drift away from its 
anchorage.” 

That is the first point: self-interest as a motive is necessary for life 
and for the good life. But, you may say, this commendation of self- 
interest or self-love is strange doctrine to come from a clergyman. 


Where is this doctrine to be found in the Bible? Surely the message — 


of the preacher is that we should deny ourselves: “Whoever would 
save his life shall lose it.” The love that is praised in the New Testa- 


ment “seeketh not its own.” That is perfectly true and we shall come © 


to it before we have finished. But it does not do away with the fact 
that it is a basic condition of human life and of social life that we 
should seek our own—that we should take care of ourselves and fend 
for ourselves and look after our own welfare, and not be like spoiled 
children who expect everything to be done for them. We are made to 
be self-supporting and not parasites. We may provide for ourselves 
either by individual enterprise or by the combined prudence of the 
welfare state: but in either case self-interest is at the bottom of it, 
and the world could not go on without it. 

I admit that the Bible does not say in so many words, “Thou shalt 
look after thine own interests.” No: but it takes it for granted all the 
way through that men will do that. It says, for instance, both in the 


Old and New Testaments: “Thou shalt love they neighbour as thyself” — 


—which assumes that we shall be loving ourselves anyway. We do not 


need to be specially commanded to love ourselves, as St. Augustine — 
pointed out long ago: we do that naturally, instinctively, inevitably. 


On the other hand, we do need to be told to love God and to love 
our neighbours, because we do not do that naturally, instinctively, in- 
evitably. There was no need for God Himself to tell us to love our- 
selves: for His servant nature had told us that already, and it would 
be dangerous to have it drummed into us that we ought to do what 
we find it all too easy and pleasant to do anyway. But we do need 
something more than nature to tell us that self-love, though it is neces- 
sary to make the world go round, also makes the world go wrong: for 
this is much less acceptable information. 

“Selfishness,” said Mr. Gladstone, speaking at Hawarden in 1890, 
“is the greatest curse of the human race.” And in saying that he was 
echoing the teaching of the whole Bible and of a thousand saints and 
prophets, and of most non-Christian moralists. Which of us in fact 
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‘does not readily and eagerly assent to the proposition that selfishness 
‘is the curse of the human race? Other people’s selfishness, of course; 
‘and that unspoken qualification is a symptom of our own selfishness. 
‘What is the difference, then, between selfishness and rightful or 
necessary self-interest? In the first place, if self-interest means having 
regard to your own interests, selfishness means having regard only to 
your own interests. Self-interest moves me to eat and so to keep alive 
and in good health. Selfishness moves me to eat as much as I want 
without regard to the needs of the other members of my household 
‘or of my more distant neighbours. 

But there is more to it than that. Self-interest is necessary to life, 
yet at the same time I do not see how we can avoid saying that it is 
‘a necessary evil. For self-interest inevitably inclines me to take it for 
granted that I am myself the centre of the world, around whose 
‘concerns everything revolves. That is to say, before I know where I 
‘am, self-interest has rotted away into selfishness and self-centredness. 
‘This, I suppose, is why the Bible spends far more time in attacking 
self-centredness and all its works than in commending self-interest. 

Take, for example, the question of property, the ownership of posses- 
‘sions. Some ownership of possessions is necessary to give you a stake 
in the world, a stake in society. As Charles Kingsley said: 


Possession means to sit astride the world, 
Instead of having it astride of you. 


‘The private property of an individual, or of the family or larger 
society of which he is a member, gives him an assurance of security, 
a sense of responsibility; it encourages industry, energy, originality. 
It enables a man or a family to strike roots, to acquire an individual 
dignity. It gives a man’s character a firm pivot round which to build 
up its fabric and a fixed centre round which associations and relations 
and obligations may gather and grow. 

I do not say that all this is explicitly stated in the Bible, which 
anyhow is not a manual of moral philosophy. But it is implicit there 
in the same way that self-interest as a motive is taken for granted. 
The Bible does not say directly that people ought to have their own 
possessions, but it say so indirectly—for instance, in the eighth com- 
mandment: Thou shalt not steal. Obviously there could be no such 
thing as stealing if there was no private property or if everything 
belonged to everybody indiscriminately. Or again the command in 
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Deuteronomy that “thou shalt not remove thy neighbour’s landmark” 


assumes the existence of private property. The Bible has more to say 
about the abuses of ownership than about ownership itself. It is an 
abuse of ownership to forget that God is the ultimate owner of all 
things, and that men are responsible to Him for the possessions He 
entrusts to them. Those men are especially guilty who give way to the 
lust for accumulating possessions for themselves without regard to 
other people’s needs. “Woe unto them that join house to house, that 
lay field to field till there be no room.” “I will come near to you to 
judgment, and I will be a swift witness . . . against those that oppress 
the hireling in his wages, the widow, and the fatherless, and that turn 
aside the stranger from his right, and fear not me, saith the Lord 
of hosts.” There is a vast difference between property for use and 
property for power. 

But even the personal ownership of possessions for use, which is a 


good thing in itself, is the occasion of many evil things: it gives rise 


to pride and envy and covetousness. That is what I meant when I said 
that self-interest is always rotting away into selfishness or self-centred- 
ness. Self-centredness makes me regard my ownership of things as 
final and myself as lord of all that I possess. I forget that the ultimate 
owner of all things is God; and that He simply entrusts certain of 
His possessions to me for my use, so that by means of them I may 
glorify Him, set forward His purpose, and serve my fellow-men. I 
forget that I am only a steward: I imagine that I own things abso- 


lutely and may do with them just what I like. Or because I am selfish, — 


I am tormented by envy of those to whom are entrusted more or 
different possessions. Or again, never content with what I have and 
can use, I covet what I have not and do not really need. 

Bishop Butler, who was one of the greatest English moralists, used 
to say that a man’s duty is to have “a cool self-love,” that is, a dis- 
passionate regard to his own interests. But the trouble with self-love is 
that it won’t keep cool: it is always getting heated, and feverish, and 
boiling over. And so the human race, which according to God’s design 
would be one family in which all regarded one another’s interests as 
well as their own, has become ravaged with discord and tumult and 
the restless chaos of greedy and conflicting wills. That is why Carlyle, 
who also was a great moralist in his way, was quite justified in speak- 
ing of “the Golden Calf of self-love.” 

Self-interest, as we have seen, is a necessary motive: and yet man 
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‘always pursues ne own interests more or lesi selfishly eas idolises 
himself. That sounds like a paradox but it is something worse than 
a paradox: it is a dilemma. Oh wretched man that I am, who shall 
deliver me? Who shall deliver me from this inescapable concern with 
myself? Christians believe that this is precisely what Christ can do for © 
all men. He himself was the embodiment or incarnation of perfectly 
disinterested love, the love of God Himself, which gives itself and all 
it has, expecting nothing in return. The miracle of his life and death _ 
and resurrection was the irruption into this old world of God’s new 
world. Living in the strength of God’s forgiveness means that you still 
have to go on living in the old world, where you cannot escape the 
“necessity of being concerned with your own interests. At the same time 
you realise now that you are becoming a citizen of another world in 
which the Spirit of Christ has already started to make all things new. 
‘But only a few men, like St. Francis of Assisi, are called and enabled 
“to follow Christ’s teaching and way of life quite literally. 

_ I want to finish with a story which illustrates in an extreme form 
“the moral predicaments which men have to face in this world, and 
| “also the way in which Christ stops you from being self-satisfied even 
when you are satisfied that you are doing what is for the best. It is 
_ the true story of a young American. He has told how during the war 
_he overtook a band of hobbling, heavily laden and famished refugees 
' who were trekking out of Burma. He had just enough food and ~ 
_ strength to carry only himself across the mountains. In this situation he 
_ says he fell to thinking of St. Francis. Would St. Francis, God’s Trou- 


z badour, have flung all he had to the refugees, although, when they | oon 


shared it out, it would provide them with only a moment’s betterment? 
Or was it possible that his little would multiply with his courage and 
hope until it was swollen enough to get him and his brethren across? 
“No,” he said at the time, “I have decided that the gamble asks too — 
_ much of hope, pays too little heed to the realities of bread and distance. — 
_ One should save his life for a better accounting even if it means only 
a more promising opportunity for sacrifice. ... But” (he anes “St. 
_ Francis walks at my side to trouble me.” 


e. 
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zt Perhaps at last the only thing that can keep self-interest as a motive © 


_or the ownership of possessions from going bad on us is that we, too, 


: should have St. Francis walking by our side to trouble us—which is 
. ‘another way of saying that we should be haunted by Christ’s example _ 
‘ of eectesice love even when we find ourselves least able to follow it. 
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